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so interesting as to command the gratitude of all interested in 
current labor problems. 

C. J. Hamilton. 
University College, Cardiff. 

An Autobiography. By Alexander Bain, LL. D., Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Aberdeen. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1904. Pp. xi, 449. 

The Autobiography, as Professor Bain left it, ended with an 
account of the events of the year 1890; a supplementary chapter, 
relating to the last thirteen years of his life, has been added by 
his literary executor, Prof. W. L. Davidson. 

The chief feature of interest in this volume is its clear and 
candid account of the stages in the writer's mental growth, under 
the circumstances of the time. Curious lights are also thrown 
on the past history of University Education in Scotland. Specially 
attractive is the account given in the first two chapters of the 
way in which the difficulties of the author's early education were 
overcome, and of the manner in which his native intellectual ten- 
dencies began to show themselves. The appalling theology which 
was taught to him in youth does not seem to have affected his 
emotions, and only roused in the intellect a rebellious tendency. 
He was partially emancipated from Calvinism by Dr. Kidd, an 
Aberdeen preacher famous in his day, for whom the evangelistic 
"plan of salvation" was supreme. In his twentieth year his atten- 
tion was directed to Channing, all of whose works he seems to 
have read with enthusiasm : "The effect was to dissolve the ex- 
clusive evangelism of my previous education, and to inspire an 
ennobling Theism, without regard to special embodiments" 
(p-39)- He also acquiesced in the "new turn to the work of 
Christ," which Channing, as a Unitarian, gave. It is perfectly 
evident, however, that no vestige of permanent interest was 
aroused in him with respect to what would now be called Liberal 
or Rational Christianity. It will be said that this was because 
the mode of thought in question is not one in which any con- 
sistent thinker can rest, for it is only a half-way house to scientific 
Naturalism. As against this easy conclusion, I would venture 
to affirm that the reason lies deeper, and is found in a certain 
point of view with regard to human nature which Bain early 
adopted and by which he stood to the last, and which represents 
the direct antithesis of the fundamental principle of Rational Chris- 
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tianity. The basal principle of all teaching of the Channing type 
is the supreme, and, in fact, the infinite worth of human nature, 
a value which belongs to man intrinsically, and of which no moral 
descent to infra-bestial depths can divest him. Such a view is 
axiomatic to theologians of the mental mould of Channing and 
Martineau, and to philosophers of the mental mould of T. H. 
Green. To Bain it is merely a prejudice, unconfirmed by experi- 
ence, and pandering to vanity ("Practical Essays," p. 30), and all 
idealism which rests on it is visionary. 

An absorbing interest in physical science, and subsequently the 
study of Comte's "Philosophic Positive," caused him to reject all 
theology, and he found his abiding place in a thorough-going 
empiricism. He appears never to have taken up any position of 
public antagonism to the Pharisaic and obscurantist orthodoxy 
by which he was surrounded, yet his student days were not over 
before he acquired the reputation of "infidelity." In 1840 a small 
knot of class-fellows formed a society meeting weekly for the 
reading of papers and discussions. Three years later the club 
entered on an elaborate study of Comte's complete work. This 
had to be kept in a great measure secret, "though it was impos- 
sible to avoid giving indications that in those days were calculated 
to bring the individual students into trouble" (p. 157). When his 
friendship with Mill, Grote, and other leaders of English empiri- 
cism became known, he was set down as "a Westminster Re- 
viewer," and the utmost opposition was offered to his academic 
advancement. It has been justly said that if the appointment at 
Aberdeen had rested with the Academical authorities, instead of 
with the Home Office — of which Sir G. C. Lewis was then (i860) 
the head — it would never have been given to Bain. 

Bain's natural aptitudes showed themselves even amid the diffi- 
cult circumstances of his early education. He evinced unusual 
ability for the study of mathematics and exact science; his inter- 
est in the former was in no respect speculative — it is characteristic 
that he should almost abandon work at mathematics as soon as 
he had mastered enough of its higher branches to prepare the way 
for its application to physical research. Up to the year i860 he 
had frequently been engaged in teaching and writing on Natural 
Philosophy — to employ the term which was then invariably used 
— and he had qualified himself for a university appointment in this 
subject. In connection with this natural bent towards precise 
science, it is interesting to find him speaking of "the very early 
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development of the tendency to take all statements of fact in 
their literal meaning, and to compare them with one another, 
and with the facts in their actual occurrence" (p. 12). The 
psychological bent also soon displayed itself. It is here, in what 
is now called Analytic Psychology in the strict sense of the term, 
in the observation of mind, that his originality lies. It is prob- 
able that he was much more indebted to Hartley than he was 
aware of ; it is doubtful whether he introduced any new principle, 
in his properly psychological work, beyond those that Hartley had 
used, and I believe that Martineau was justified in speaking of 
the psychologist of the "Mill and Bain" type as the "Hartleyan" ; 
but to work out these principles with a fullness and power such as 
Bain evinced, was a mark of scientific originality of a high order. 
He began to make systematic psychological observations in boy- 
hood: "Long before this date (eighteenth year) I had the 
habit of frequently watching my trains of thought, and trying 
to ascertain the links of connection in the mind subjectively" 
(p. 30) ; "the study of the mind had now (nineteenth year) be- 
come with me incessant and overmastering ; and the habit of con- 
tinued self-observation with a view to ascertain the laws of 
mental successions was now established for good, and has re- 
mained through life" (p. 49) . His works will remain among the 
classics of the science of Analytic Psychology as it was in its in- 
fancy — classics containing elements of permanent value, "stones," 
as he said, "that will fit into the structures of our successors." In 
Logic, he was an independent disciple of Mill, to whom he gave 
important assistance when the former was preparing his System 
of Logic. The value of Bain's two volumes on Logic is not 
sufficiently recognised. He makes important advances on Mill, 
and corrects some of Mill's mistakes, though he retains others, 
and those some of the worst. None the less, his review of the 
"Logic of the Sciences," in the second volume, seems to the pres- 
ent writer not unworthy to be compared with the elaborate treat- 
ments of Sigwart and Wundt. An important characteristic of 
his thinking is that he shrinks from pushing any theory to ex- 
tremes. Even empiricism with him is less a metaphysical system 
than a methodological precept. He had a clear perception of 
the limitations of analysis both in psychology and in physical 
science (cp. pp. 318, 319, 320, 389). 

It is difficult at the present day to realise the apparently invin- 
cible supremacy of agnostic empiricism in British thought during 
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the third quarter of the nineteenth century. It is significant that 
Bain, mentioning his appointment as Examiner in London Uni- 
versity (1857), should speak as though it were a matter of course 
that his own and Mill's works should be exclusively used (p. 248) . 
In fact, as he indirectly admits, the syllabus of the examinations 
in "Mental and Moral Science" consisted of little more than 
extracts from the contents' tables of these books. I mention this, 
not as reflecting on Bain, but as indicating the situation in British 
philosophy. And by a change which was little less than dramatic, 
this powerful mode of thought was in a few years almost com- 
pletely displaced by two systems, both of which are essentially 
metaphysical and speculative in tendency — evolutionary Natural- 
ism on the one hand, and on the other, an Idealism claiming 
descent from German thought. In the palmy days of the sixties, 
however, there was only one opponent whose powers were equal 
to the task of offering any effective resistance to the reigning 
philosophy of the day, and that was Martineau. Bain's references 
to Martineau are not very satisfactory. In one place (p. 241) he 
unintentionally conveys the impression that Martineau took 
advantage of his sister's business difficulties to persecute her. 
Elsewhere (p. 273) he incidentally remarks that Martineau had 
never been in Germany. This mistake is curious, for it was dur- 
ing a period of study in Germany in 1848-9 that Martineau 
experienced the "new intellectual birth" which emancipated him 
finally from the limitations of the traditional British empiricism. 
Martineau's critique of the first editions of Bain's two principal 
psychological works in the "National Review" (i860), reprinted 
in "Essays," vol. iii, p. 537, is not referred to. 

Bain's Ethics are the natural outcome of his general principles. 
His doctrine is essentially practical and utilitarian, and shows 
the same aversion to system-building that we have already noticed. 
The General Happiness or Welfare is a sufficient statement of the 
final end ; "the final end cannot be proved — it must be assumed" 
("Logic," p. 315) ; and an element of disinterestedness in human 
nature must be regarded as ultimate. Bain certainly verified the 
latter statement in his own life. He was a man of genuine pub- 
lic spirit and benevolence, with a high ideal of duty and self- 
sacrifice. The benefits conferred on philosophy in England by his 
initiation and support of Mind are widely recognised. 

S. H. Mellone. 
Holywood, Belfast. 



